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You  want  Best  Seats,  We  have  them 

From  us  you  can  secure  exactly  what  you  require, 
even  though  no  seats  whatever  are  available 
at    the    particular    theatre    you    desire    to    visit. 

Come  and  Gramophone  at  Keith   Prowse. 

An  ideal  way  of  spending  an  idle  hour.  Attendants  will 
play  any  chosen  record  without  obligation  to  buy.  All 
reputable  makes  of  gramophones  and  records  stocked. 
Come  to-day. 

Write,  'phone  or  call, 

KEITH  PROWSE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

162,     New     Bond     Street,     London,     W.   1. 

Tel:  "Stalls,    Wesdo,   London."        'Phone:  Regent  booo. 
For  nearest  Branch  see  Telephone  Directory,   page  481. 
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Established  1791.        21  REFINERIES  in  South  Devon. 
Gold  Label    Extra  Quality,  Medium  Sweet. 
Green  Label—        Do.,  Dry. 


A  Revelation  of  Value 

A  SK  TO  HEAR  THE  GRETA 
■*-  *-  PLAYED  and  compare  its 
rich,  mellow  tone  with  any  make 
of  "Table  Grand"  up  to  twenty 
guineas.  Built  to  last  a  lifetime. 
The   more  you  play  it  the  better 

records. 


you  can    take   it    anywhere 


Jin  Ideal  Gift. 

Send  a  '  Greta  '  with  your 
Greetings. 

Price  only  £5/15/6 

ALL   BEST  MAKES   OF 

GRAMOPHONES  AND   RECORDS 

IN   STOCK. 


[  CABINET.— Handsome    solid    oak. 

=  Very  light  but  durable. 

:  MOTOR.— Single  Spring,   silent  run- 

;  ning.     Speeds  perfectly  governed. 

I  SOUNDBOX.— Constructed       upon 

:  latest  acoustic  principles. 

I  TONE    ARM.— Finest  quality,    d'e- 

=  tachable. 

i  SIZE.— Complete  outfit,    13J    in.    by 

!  10}  in.  by  5J  in.     Weight,  n  lbs. 


KEITH    PROWSE     &    CO.,     LTD 


162,  NEW   BOND   STREET,  W.l. 


'Phone:  Regent  6000  (12  lines) 


Shaftesbury    theatre 

Telephone   6666 
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EVERY    EVENING    at    8.15 

By  arrangement  with 

GEORGE  GROSSMITH  and  MALONE,   LTD. 


ROBERT  COURTNEIDGES  SEASON 


OUT  TO  WIN 

A  Sensational   Play  in  Four  Acts  by 
ROLAND   PERTWEE  and   DION  CLAYTON   CALTHROP 


GEORGE 
HILDA    BAYLEY 
G.     V.     FRANCE 
GEO.     ELTON 

Etc., 


TULLY 

JAMES     CAREW 

EDITH     EVANS 

MADGE    COMPTON 

Etc. 


MATINEES  : 
Wednesdays   and   Thursdays   at  2.15 


"  The    most    thrilling    thing    in    Town."— Observer 

"A    Tremendous    success." — Vhe  Daily  Mail 

"  Full    of   Adventure    and    amusing    situations." 
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THE  decline  of  the  drama  during  war-time  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  very  indifferent  results  of  the  output  during 
the  present  year.  From  1914  to  1919  it  took  very  little 
to  amuse  the  public  who  sought  any  kind  of  temporary  relief 
from  the  anxieties  and  horrors  of  those  terrible  four  years. 
In  consequence,  the  managerial  mind  lost  its  keen  grip,  and 
received  a  severe  shock  when  it  realised  that  the  public  would 
have  none  of  the  school-girl  comedies  which  had  served  to  fill 
the  theatres  for  so  many  months — comedies  that  to-day  would 
not  run  for  as  many  weeks.  Apart  from  Alfred  Sutro  and 
Maugham,  there  has  been  scarcely  an  author  in  evidence  who 
had  properly  learned  his  trade.  In  fact,  the  art  of  dramatic 
construction  as  practised  by  Pinero  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
has  been  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  absence.  Episodical 
pieces,  not  infrequently  based  on  indifferent  fiction,  have  done 
duty  for  workmanlike  plays,  with  the  result  that  during  the 
present  year  we  have  had  a  heavy  percentage  of  costly  failures, 
n  □  □ 

The  rules  which  govern  the  art  of  playwriting  cannot  be 
ignored  with  impunity.  It  is  of  all  arts  the  most  difficult  to 
master — the  most  difficult  to  command  success.  Moreover, 
the  playwright  is  dependent  to  a  very  great  extent  on  his  inter- 
preters. His  effect  on  an  audience  must  be  instantaneous, 
his  words  must  travel  across  the  footlights  with  unerring  rapid- 
ity and  aim.  If,  by  any  chance,  the  actor  fails  in  making  clear 
the  author's  intentions,  disaster  ensues.  A  notable  instance 
comes  to  mind  in  Jones'  Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel,  a  fine  play 
wrongly  cast,  although  individually  the  artists  were  of  high 
standing  and  pronounced  achievement. 

□  □  n 

Sardou's  dramas  are  works  of  thrilling  interest  because 
Sardou  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  preparation,  and  worked  to- 
wards what  the  Greeks  called  the  "  catastrophy  "  with 
inevitable  insistency,  as  though  Fate  were  controlling  the 
characters  and  not  the  hand  of  the  dramatist.  Pinero  is  a 
master  of  construction.  Call  to  mind  His  House  in  Order, 
The  Gay  Lord  Quex,  or  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  What 
patience  and  skill  are  evident  when  one  analyses  the  plot  and 
dissects  the  characters  of  his  persons  in  the  play.  Or,  reflect 
on  Henry  Arthur  J  one.;'  The  Liars,  with  its  masterly  third  act 
of  intrigue.  And  what  magnificent  melodrama  was  his  Silver 
King,  and  George  R.  Sims'  Lights  of  London.  These  plays  were 
not  written  by  journeymen,  they  were  not  thrown  together  in 
scenes,  they  were  whole  and  complete  works,  and  the  outcome 
of  a  sure  dramatic  instinct,  acting  in  combination  with  the 
rigid  observance  of  the  rules  of  dramatic  construction. 

n  □  □ 

Another  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the  decline  of  English 
drama  is  the  American  play.  Most  American  pieces  are  pitch- 
forked on  the  stage.  Some  of  them  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
written  during  the  process  of  rehearsal,  so  lacking  are  they 
in  continuity  of  thought  and  sequence.  For  their  success  they 
depend  mainly  on  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  "  star," 
possibly  a  very  ignorant  person  so  far  as  the  literature  of  the 
drama  is  concerned.  In  only  a  few  cases  do  we  find  an  actor 
who  can  speak  with  authority  on  the  history  of  the  art  on  which 
he  depends  for  a  living.  It  is  deplorable,  but  it  is  so. 
n  □  n 

Again,  how  many  managers  have  any  acquaintance  with 
dramatic  literature  ?  How  many  questions  could  J.  L.  Sachs 
answer  verbally — we  would  not  put  him  to  the  painful  test  of 
caligraphy — on  the  Elizabethan  drama  or  the  Restoration 
COSTUMES,    WIGS    (or    anything    Theatrical)    can 
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comedy  ?  And  yet,  Mr.  Sachs  from  Johannesburg  is  a 
personage  of  importance  in  Londor  management.  'Tis  true, 
he  speculates  only  on  the  lighter  form  of  entertainment,  and  is 
not  niggardly  in  his  treatment  of  artists,  but  if  he,  and  his  kind, 
were  away,  including  their  shekels,  their  places  might  be  taken 
by  men  with  a  worthier  appreciation  of  the  uses  of  the  theatre. 

□  □  n 

In  my  opinion — and  I  speak  with  the  experience  of  thirty 
odd  years  of  theatrical  journalism — the  English  theatre  and 
the  English  drama  has  rever  been  in  such  a  parlous  condition 
since  the  'sixties,  when  our  theatres  mainlv  relied  for  their 
goods  on  adaptations  of  purloined  French  plays.  Tom  Robert- 
son gave  a  fillip  to  home  production  and  founded  an  English 
school.  W.  S.  Gilbert  assisted  him  to  establish  native  comedy, 
and  H.  J.  Byron  in  a  homelier  fashion  contributed  his  quota 
towards  the  rejuvenation  of  home-bred  art,  and  paved  the  way 
for  Grundy,  Jones,  and  Pinero. 

□  n  n 

The  Bancrofts  made  management  fashionable,  and  Irving 
gave  it  classical  dignity.  Between  them  they  raised  the  status 
of  the  actor  and  the  theatre,  they  held  the  ladder  for  Tree  and 
Alexander  and  Wyndham.  These  were  actcr-managers  who 
gave  commissions  to  native  authors.  Who  gives  commissions 
nowadays  ?  International  stores,  with  the  "  goods  "  on  view, 
is  all  that  is  wanted  to-day;  the  ready-made  article  is  the  thing 
to  catch  "  the  speaker's  eye,"  and  it  must  be  seen  in  all  the 
fulness  of  shop  window  display,  with  its  lingerie  and  other 
accessories  to  ensure  financial  attention 

n  □  □ 

There  are  men  in  the  theatrical  world  who  are  keenly  de- 
sirous to  keep  in  evidence  a  genuine  school  of  native  authorship. 
Robert  Courtneidge,  Matheson  Lang,  J.  E.  Vedrenne,  Gerald 
du  Maurier,  are  names  that  instantly  occur  to  the  mind  ;  they 
are  neither  Internationals  nor  Cosmopolitans.  Another  actor- 
manager  who  is  coming  to  the  front  with  sound  ideals  is  Leon 
M.  Lion,  and  the  aims  of  Norman  McKinnell  are  beyond  re- 
proach. Arthur  Bourchier  has  proved  himself  a  sound  disciple 
of  the  English  school,  and  Oscar  Asche  has  his  heart  in  the 
right  place,  but  physical  conditions  limit  his  personal  endeavours. 
J.  B.  Fagan  upholds  the  classic  standard  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
and  Nigel  Playfair  and  his  associates  at  the  Lyric,  Hammer- 
smith, have  accomplished  splendid  work.  The  Rendean 
combination  are  intellectually  progressive,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Basil  Dean  will  continue  to  hold  together  the  threads  of 
his  aims  and  ambitions.  He  has  accomplished,  since  the 
Rendean  Company  was  formed,  most  admirable  work.  Another 
name,  Captain  Harwood,  occurs  to  the  mind.  Captain 
Harwood  is  a  promising  dramatist,  and  is  in  a  position  to  com- 
mand a  career  as  a  manager.  Mr.  F.  J.  Nettlefold,  an  earnest 
actor  and  manager  with  an  indefinite  future  in  both  capacities, 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  metropolitan  management. 

□  n  n 
Unquestionably,  there  is  the  material  at  hand  to  build  up 

a  substantial  edifice  of  national  art.  The  material,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  mixing  quality,  and  therefore  there 
is  lacking  cohesion  and  strength.  If  I  could  establish  a  favour- 
ite on  the  market,  I  would  nominate  Matheson  Lang  as  the 
possible  successor  to  our  late  series  of  actor-managers,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  he  and  others  I  have  named  should  meet 
in  secret  conclave  so  that  they  might  combat  the  aims  of  the 
syndicalists  who  don't  care  a  tuppenny  cake 
Dramatic  Art. 
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jyVLL-DOG  DRUMMOND  (Wyndham's  Theatre,  Mar.  29th, 
J^j  1921),  if  not  the  first,  at  all  events,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  plays  to  mark  the  influence  of  the  pictures 
on  the  art  of  dramatic  construction.  If  we  judge  the  drama 
of  to-day  by  the  accepted  rules  of  drama,  then  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  we  have  no  drama.  In  true  dramatic  art  a  play  should 
consist  of  dialogue,  character,  and  action.  The  dialogue  should 
picture  character,  and  character  should  be  responsible  for  the 
action.  All  this  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  entertain- 
ments provided  by  :'  Bairnsfather,"  "  Sapper,"  and  their 
like.  These  be  authors  good  at  tales,  serials,  novelettes, 
but  they  are  not  dramatists.  "  And  what  matters,"  says  the 
man  in  the  street,  "  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  dramatic  art,  I  just 


want  to  be  amused."  Well  and  good.  There  are,  however, 
two  ways  of  being  amused,  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way- 
And  the  right  way  is  just  as  entertaining  as  the  wrong  way- 
The  best  plays  of  either  Jones  or  Pinero,  The  Liars,  or  The 
Gay  Lord  Quex,  for  example,  are  a  thousand  times  more  amusing 
than  'Ole  Bill,  or  Bull-Dog  Drummond.  Both  the  latter  pieces 
—  I  can't  call  them  plays — are  entertainment  for  nursemaids, 
and  for  the  large  section  of  society  with  nursemaid's  taste  in 
literature.  My  soul  kicked  within  me  when  I  saw  Ethel  M. 
Dell's  Knave,  of  Diamonds,  and  my  soul  was  equally  rebellious 
when  I  sat  through  Bull-Dog  Drummond.  I  think  my  soul 
would  have  been  still  more  rebellious  had  Gerald  du  Maurier 
(Continued  on  page  60.) 


Ambrose  draws  an  ace. 


Ivan   Borolsky 
(LESLIE  FABER) 


Ambrose  Applejohn 
(CHARLES  HAWTREY) 


Anna  Valeska 
(HILDA   MOORE) 


in  "AMBROSE  APPLEJOHN'S  ADVENTURE"  at  the  Criterion  Theatre. 
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W.    J.    REA    as    Abraham    Lincoln. 
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BRAHAM  LINCOLN  is  a  fine  charac- 
ter study  for  a  play,  but,  all  things 
considered,  he  is  not  a  dramatic 
figure  for  stage  purposes.  His  life  was 
intensely  dramatic — so  was  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey's — but  their  action  was  mental  rather 
than  physical,  and  it  is  the  man  of  action 
who  is  the  more  engrossing  stage  figure. 
Mr.  John  Drinkwater's  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
an  excellent  character  study,  and  his 
exponent,  Mr.  William  J.  Rea,  makes  of  him  a  distinct  and 
engrossing  personality,  and  it  is  the  individuality  of  the  actor 
rather  than  the  Lincoln  of  Drinkwater's  conception  that  most 
intrigues  and  engrosses  the  audience. 


P 


Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  born  in  1809  and  assassinated 
in  1865,  led  a  primitive  existence  in  the  then  wilderness  of 
Indiana  in  his  early  years.  He  has  put  it  on  record — to  use 
his  own  words,  "  Of  course  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know 
much,  still  somehow  I  could  read,  write,  and  cypher  to  the 
rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school  since. 
The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  education  I 
have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity." In  1834  he  began  to  study  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1836,  and  from  then  onwards  he  developed  in  public 
life.  It  was  the  slavery  question  that  brought  him  most  forcibly 
to  the  front,  that  led  to  his  selection  as  President,  and  to  the 
wonderful  part  he  played  in  the  great  Civil  War  between  North 
and  South. 


□ 


n 


Mr.  Drinkwater  opens  his  play  with  the  arrival  of  the 
delegation  from  Chicago,  representing  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, to  enquire  whether  he  will  accept  their  invitation  to  be- 


come the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lincoln  is  ready  to  consent,  but  he  will 
have  no  misunderstanding  as  to  his 
position  and  attitude  towards  the  great 
question  of  the  hour  : 

"  Do  not  be  under  any  misunderstand- 
ing, I  beg  you.  I  aim  at  moderation  so 
far  as  it  is  honest.  But  I  am  a  very 
stubborn  man,  gentlemen.  If  the  South 
insists  upon  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  claims  the  right 
to  secede,  as  you  know  it  very  well  may  do,  and  the  decision 
lies  with  me,  it  will  mean  resistance  inexorable,  with  blood 
if  needs  be.  I  would  have  everybody's  mind  clear  to  that." 
And  after  a  little  more  discussion,  he  leaves  the  delegates 
to  think  it  over.  Then  one  of  them  remarks,  "  Well,  we 
might  have  chosen  a  handsomer  article,  but  I  doubt  whether 
we  could  have  chosen  a  better."  And  Abraham  Lincoln 
becomes  the  President. 


In  the  next  act  we  find  that  he  has  been  installed  in  office 
somewhere  about  a  year,  and  the  tension  between  North  and 
South  has  become  acute.  Lincoln  is  not  having  it  all  his  own 
way  in  his  Cabinet.  His  Secretary  of  State,  William  Seward, 
is  not  in  harmony  with  him,  while  another  politician,  Burnet 
Hook,  is  in  direct  opposition.  Seward  is  receiving,  without 
Lincoln's  knowledge,  a  deputation  from  the  South,  and  they  are 
visibly  disconcerted  by  the  entrance  of  the  President.  Lincoln 
soon  "  puts  them  wise,"  as  the  Americans  say  :  "  If  the 
South  claims  the  right  to  secede,  then  to  preserve  this  country 
from  disruption,  to  maintain  that  right  which  every  State 
pledged  itself  when  the  Union  was  won  for  us  by  our  fathers, 
war  may  be  the  only  way.  We  won't  break  up  the  Union,  and 
you  shan't.  In  your  hands,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous 
issue  of  civil  war.     You  can  have  no  conflict  without  yourselves 
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being  the  aggressors.  I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passions  may 
have  strained,  do  not  allow  it  to  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 
That  is  our  answer.    Tell  them  that." 


n 


With  the  British  Empire  on  the  road  to  disruption  and  dis- 
integration these  be  pregnant  words.  Lincoln  fought  for  Union 
for  four  years — and  won.  To-day,  there  stands  the  United 
States  of  America ;  what  will  stand  for  the  British  Empire 
within  the  next  two  decades? 


while  I  must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator  who  induces 
him  to  desert  ?  " 


n 


In  the  next  scene  we  are  at  the  headquarters  of  General 
Grant  on  the  eve  of  the  crowning  victory  over  General  Lee,  and 
the  surrender  of  Richmond.  In  this  scene  we  have  a  snapshot 
of  both  Grant  and  Lee,  and  an  agreeable  impression  of  the 
meeting  between  the  conquering  and  defeated  generals. 


n 


□ 


n 


Two  years  pass,  and  again  we  see  Lincoln  involved  in  a 
Cabinet  crisis.  Again  his  inflexible  will  conquers,  albeit  he 
loses  the  services  of  Burnet  Hook.  The  immediate  question 
is  the  proclamation  of  emancipation,  and  certain  of  his  colleagues 
consider  the  moment  inopportune.  The  weary  struggle  between 
the  contending  forces  has  produced  no  definite  results,  although 
for  the  first  time  the  North  has  achieved  a  slight  advantage. 
Two  little  scenes  are  introduced  showing  Lincoln  in  sympathy 
with  bereaved  motherhood,  and  also  his  attitude  towards  the 
representative  of  the  Southern  blacks,  who  wish  to  force  upon 
him  a  policy  of  reprisals  for  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  black 
troops  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Union  forces  ;  another  episode, 
which  comes  in  the  next  act,  is  that  of  Lincoln's  refusal  to  allow 
a  private  to  be  shot  who  had  been  found  asleep  at  his  post. 
This  is  Mr.  Drinkwater's  stage  version  of  Lincoln's  dictum, 
"  Must    I  shoot  the  simple-minded  soldier  boy  who  deserts, 


The  last  scene  of  all  shows  us  the  corridor  of  the  upper 
stage  box  at  Ford's  Theatre  at  Washington  on  the  evening  of 
April  14.  The  curtain  has  fallen  on  an  act  of  the  play,  and  there 
are  loud  calls  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  addresses  them  from 
his  box  in  dignified  but  modest  words,  and  in  the  background 
there  hovers  the  sinister  figure  of  a  man  in  black,  apparently 
engrossed  in  the  study  of  a  book.  When  all  is  still,  and  he  is 
free  from  observation,  he  hurriedly  opens  the  box  door,  fires 
one  shot  and  flees.  The  mad  actor,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  has 
accomplished  his  purpose,  he  has  wounded  unto  death  the 
great  American,  who  breathed  his  last  in  a  house  across  the 
street  on  the  following  evening.  Booth  was  pursued  and  twelve 
days  later  shot  in  a  barn  where  he  had  concealed  himself. 


&&£faafrn-  . 


A  Chronicler   (ROSALIND    IVAN). 
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Mrs.  Lincoln   (MARY  RABY).  Abraham  Lincoln   (W.  J.  REA).  Susan  (CATHLEEN  ORFORD). 

Susan:     '  Does  the   master  want  a  handkerchief,  ma'am?      He  didn't  take  one  this  morning." 


The  Deputation  from  the  Republican  Convention. 

Tucker  (V.  TANDY)  :    The  invitation  is   as   I   put   it  when  we    sat  down." 
Lincoln  :    "  I   thank  you.      I   accept." 
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ABRAHAM      LINCOLN 


Mrs.  Goliath   Blow  (SABA    RALEIGH). 


Mrs.  Lincoln  (MARY    RABY). 


tm 


x.  '  *--«•        ^)P 


Susan  (CATHLEEN    ORFORD). 


Mrs.   Otherley   (COLETTE    O'NIEL). 


Stage  Photo  Company 
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ABRAHAM     LINCOLN" 


Hook:  "  Then  I  resign."  Lincoln:  "  I  must  take  you  at  your  word.     Will  you  shake  hands  ?  " 

Hook  :  "  I   beg  you   will   excuse   me." 


William   Custis   (J.  A.  DODD). 

Lincoln:    "How  can    I   kill   men   in   cold  blood   for   what   has   been   done   by   others?" 
Custis:     "You   great,   kind  friend.      1   will   love   you." 


Stage  Photo  Company 


THE     PLAY     PICTORIAL 


Lincoln:     'There,  there,   my   boy.     You're   not  going  to  be  shot." 
Scott   (D.    Blakelock) :    "Not — going — to — be — shot!" 


ru.  -* 


Gen.  Grant   (V.  TANDY).         Gen.  Lee   (HARCOURT  WILLIAMS). 

Lee  :    "  I   thank   yon.      It  will   do   much   towards  conciliating  our   people.      I   accept   your   terms." 
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Lincoln:     "I   couldn't    keep   away.      How's   it   going?" 

Grant:    "Meade  sent  word   an  hour  and  a  half   ago  that  Lee 
was  surrounded  all  but  two  miles — which  was  closing  in." 


Lincoln  :    "  We   have  preserved   the  American    Union,    and   we    have   abolished  a  great  wrong.' 
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John  Wilkes  Booth   (A.  EWART).  Susan. 

The   Assassination    of   Lincoln    at    Ford's    Theatre,    Washington. 


Stanton  (L.    SHEPHERD)  :    "  Now   he   belongs   to   the  ages." 
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Beauty 
Culture 
Scepticism— 
and  its  cure  ! 


The  Seal  of  Beauty. 


'THE  disheartened  and  scep- 
tical are  those  who  have 
tried  various  methods  of  beauty 
culture — many  inferior  so-called 
"complexion  beautifteis,"  but 
have  not  yet  tested  the  efficacy 
of  the  incomparable  : — 


U 


5> 


VALAZE 

BEAUTY  TREATMENTS  &  PREPARATIONS 


These  arc  the  outcome  of  Madame  Helena  Rubinstein's 
24  years'  experience  as  the  World's  Premier  Beauty 
Specialiste,  and  hav-e  restored,  rejuvenated  and  preserved 
the  loveliness  and  attractiveness  of  many  thousands  of 
beautiful  women  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  no  complexion  so  bad  that  it  will 
not  yield  to  the  "Valaze"  treatment — no 
contour  so  blurred  but  it  can  be  given 
again  the  line  of  youth.  Every  facial  defect 
can  be  successfully  and  safely  treated  at  the 
"  Valaze  "  Salons,  including  :— 

Lines  around  eyes — " crow 's feet  " — Deep  facial  lines  (complctelv  eradicated  in 
2  or  s  sittings) — Sunburn  and  Freckles — Blackheads — Open  Pores — Rashes 
and  Spots — Scars  and  Birthmarks — Warts  and  Moles — " Broken  Veins." — 
Falling  Hair  (scalp  treatment) — Loss  of  Contour — Double  Chin — Red  Nose 
— Superfluous  Hairs — Facial  Relaxation.  Special  treatments  also  gwen  for 
beautifying  the  Arms,  Hands  and  Throat — improving  the  shape  and 
removing  discoloration. 

All  treatments  are  given  by,  or  under  the  personal 
::     ::     supervision  of  a  qualified  Lady  Doctor.    ::     :: 

Private    consultations    daily. 
::     Advice    and    Brochure    sent    on    application.     :: 


Several  Summer  sugges 

VALAZE  Vou    will    not     gain 

BEAUTIFYING  complexion     beauty 
SKINFOOD  by   covering    up   de- 

fects with  inferior 
cosmetics  and  powders.  The  clogged 
distended  pores  need  "Valaze,"  the 
inimitable  active  Beautifying  Skinfood, 
to  clear  and  cleanse  them,  to  remove 
sallowntss,  discoloration  and  freckles, 
and  to  safeguard  the  skin  against 
attacks  of  sun,  wind  and  weather. 
The  finger  tips  have  merely  to  be  passed 
over  the  firm  white  surface  of  "  Vala/e  " 
and  then  transferred  to  the  face,  without 
massage.  Thus,  with  the  minimum  of 
trouble  and  expense,  is  the  skin  re- 
juvenated and  wrinkles  prevented. 

Price  5/-,  9/6,  22/6 
VALAZE  protects  the  skin  from 

SUN  &  WIND-  ill-effects  of  exposure 
PROOF  CREAM  to  the  sun,  cold  or 
wind,  entirely  pre- 
venting sunburn,  freckles,  and  tan. 
Excellent  foundation  for  powder. 

Price  from  3/9 
A  remarkably  quick 
remover  of  sunburn, 
tan,  and  fur  marks. 

Price  5/6 
A  unique  and  wonder- 
ful  speciality    which 
clears     the    pores    of 
grime  and  impurities, 
refreshens  and  refines  the  skin,  banishes 
blackheads.    To  be  used  when  washing. 
Price  from  5/- 


VALAZE 

BLEACHING 

CREAM 

VALAZE 
BEAUTY 
GRAINS 


lions  are  given   below  : 

VALAZE  Invaluable  for  white- 

WHITENER         ning  the  hands,  arms, 
and   throat.      It  will 
Quite   unique.     Will  not 
partners'  clothes. 

Price  3/6 
a  unique  skin  cleans- 
ing cream,  indispens- 
able for  dry,  harsh 
complexions. 

Price  from  2/9 

has     a      remarkably 

ROMAN  JELLY  bracing    tonic   effect 

on  loose  skin  on  face 

or  throat. 

Price  from  4/6 
VALAZE  SNOW  a     liquid     powde 
LOTION 


not  rub  off. 
soil  dancing 

NOVENA 
CERATE 


VALAZE 


which  invests  the  face 
with  an  exquisite 
softness  of  colour — white,  pink,  or 
cream.  Price  4/6 

VALAZE  a  delightful  new  col- 

CRUSHED  ouring   for   the   face. 

ROSE  LEAVES  It  reproduces  natural 
tints  to  perfection. 
Price   3/.   and    6/- 
with  puff. 
VALAZE  CREME  a   beautifying  day 
DE  LILAS  cream  of  unique  fra- 

grance. 
Price   3/3  ; 

sample  size  1/9 

VALAZE  of    highest      quality, 

COMPRESSED   in  usual  shades,   put 

POWDER  up    in     dainty     little 

boxes  with  puff. 

Price  2/9 


MADAME 


HELENA    RUBINSTEIN 


24  GRAFTON  ST.  (^l0,,,  ", )  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 

NEW    YORK.  PARIS.  MELBOURNE,   Etc. 

Harrogate    Agency :— Miss    Morton,    92     Station     Parade. 


AMBASSADORS 
THEATRE 


telephone  : 
Qer.    4460 


Nightly    at    8.30 

Matinees  : 
Tuesday   and    Friday    at   2.30 
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Shakespeare's    Colleagues 


FROM  the  every-day  routine  of  this  mechanical,  mammon- 
worshipping,  profiteering  world  of  ours,  it  is  at  all  times 
pleasing  to  the  intellectual  enquirer  to  retire,  and, 
forgetting  the  stirring  events  of  the  moment,  to  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  stern  teachings  of  the  past.  Time  thus  spent  is  to 
all  effectual,  because  old  writers  penned  simple  facts  in  simple 
language.  When  they  teach  us  most  is  when  we  know  what 
we  are,  and  reflect  upon  what  they  were.  The  comparison,  to 
us,  is  not  a  flattering,  but  it  is  an  instructive  one  ;  it  may  affect 
our  vanity  and  self-complacency;  nevertheless,  the  history  of 
the  past,  to  those  who  know  how  to  apply  it,  is  an  ever-piesent 
monitor  of  thoughts  and  actions.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  dramatic  history,  which  to  the  young  actor  becomes  a 
never-failing  source  of  instruction,  when,  like  a  true  student, 
he  defers  to  its  monitions. 

But  how  few  of  those  who  profess  a  liking  for  the  stage 
ever  care  to  trouble  themselves  with  a  study  of  its  past  history  ( I 
wonder  if  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art, down  Bloomsbury 
way,  includes  in  its  course  a  literary  and  historical  class  !  )  ; 
hence  stage  aspirants  commence  and  remain  their  own  guides 
throughout  their  career  to  the  great  disparagement  of  authors 
and  detriment  to  themselves.  The  student  should  always 
know  and  never  forget  his  position,  whatever  may  be  his  pursuit. 
If  he  anxiously  desires  to  be  what  really  he  aims  at,  he  must  have 
an  ideal  of  it,  up  to  which  it  should  be  his  earnest  endeavour 
to  strive.  To  do  this,  he  must  submit  to  his  impulsions 
or  he  never  will  achieve  the  victory.  Faith  must  be  his  ruling 
principle,  to  which  every  other  consideration  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. It  was  this  which  made  actors  in  old  times  great  and 
original  players  ;  and  the  neglect  of  it  in  ours,  which  has  left 
them  without  an  apparent  spark  of  genius. 

Of  the  truth  of  their  position,  Shakespeare,  his  times,  and 
their  men,  afford  striking  illustrations  ;  but  none  of  them, 
perhaps,  more  so  than  Burbadge,  his  friend  and  companion. 

The  life  of  Richard  Burbadge  is  intensely  interesting 
in  every  light  in  which  it  can  be  reviewed.  What  a  volume 
could  he  have  unfolded  of  Shakespeare,  the  individual,  actor, 
and  dramatist,  had  he  but  left,  like  Pepys,  a  diary  of  his  per- 
sonal recollections  and  experiences,  for  he  of  all  men  knew  most 
of  Shakespeare. 

The  words  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  Othello,  Richard,  Romeo, 
were  first  given  to  the  world,  never  afterwards  to  be  forgotten 
by  him.  He  must  have  known  the  whole  process  of  their 
creation.  He  must  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  Shakespeare 
his  own  commentary  upon  them.  All  that  the  scholars  of  all 
realms  have  since  so  eagerly  sought  to  learn  must  have  been 


familiar  to  him.  What  philosophers  have  since  speculated 
upon  must  have  been  shown  to  him  in  all  its  depth  and  power  ; 
and  the  whole  crowd  of  commentators  would  have  been  un- 
necessary had  he  only  faithfully  recorded  his  interviews  with 
him.  "But  he  died  and  made  no  sign";  woeful  omission, 
never-to-be-repaired  injury. 

Burbadge  seems,  however,  to  be  in  other  respects  worthy 
of  such  association,  and  was  a  great  actor,  having  as  such  a 
noble,  passionate  imagination.  He  was  three  years  younger 
than  his  great  friend  and  instructor,  for  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  chief  reason  of  his  greatness  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  re- 
lative position  of  actor  and  dramatist  was  then  properly  ar- 
ranged. Burbadge  looked  up  to  him  ;  but  we  doubt  if  in  the 
present  day  the  transcendent  genius  of  even  the  greatest  of 
this  world's  writers  could  have  subdued  the  indestructible 
vanity  of  a  modern  favourite  actor,  who  lives  to  represent  him- 
self and  not  his  authors.  They  who  mutilate  his  works  when 
dead,  to  minister  to  their  own  inordinate  vanity,  would  have 
had  the  temerity  to  dictate  to  him  were  he  living. 

But  the  ancient  actors  were  a  different  and  more  noble 
race.  They  had  genius  and  reverence — imaginations,  moreover, 
and  were  not  mere  society  stage  figures,  who  could  only  perform 
characters  suited  to  their  natures  and  stunted  idiosyncrasies 

We  find  that  Shakespeare,  the  author,  friend,  and  partner 
of  the  great  actor,  did  not  confine  himself  in  drawing  the 
characters  of  Shylock  and  Coriolanus,  Romeo  and  Richard, 
Prince  Harry  or  Othello,  Brutus  or  Lear,  to  any  individuality 
or  peculiarities,  but  had  an  actor  able  and  ready  to  portray 
the  infinite  variety  of  his  conceptions,  and  not  a  mere  person 
whose  narrow  range  would  limit  his  genius.  Burbadge  had 
the  great  requisite  for  acting — a  fine  and  plastic  imagination. 
He  was  not  a  mere  factitious  stage-player.  All  the  notices  of 
him  proclaim  that  he  had  so  much  of  that  power,  which  seems 
greatly  to  have  vanished  from  our  time — the  power  of  per- 
sonation. 

'  Thy  stature  small,  but  every  thought  and  mode 
Might  thoroughly  from  thy  face  be  understood. 
And  his  whole  action  he  could  change  with  eate, 
From  ancient  Lear  to  youthful  Pericles." 

and  that  he  had  power 

"  To  charm  the  faculty  oj  ears  and  eyes  " 

there  is  ample  and  conclusive  testimony.  He  survived  his 
friend  and  coadjutor,  Shakespeare,  only  three  years,  dying,  like 
him,  at  an  age  too  premature. 
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LYCEUM    THEATRE 


STRAND 


Lessees 
Managing  \ 
Directors   / 


POPULAR    PLAYHOUSES    LTD. 
J  WALTER    MELVILLE. 
|FREDK.    MELVILLE. 


NIGHTLY  at  8.  MATINEES:    Wednesday,  Thursday  and    Saturday    at    2.30. 


Walter    and    Fredk.    Melville 


PRESENT— 


Originally  pro- 
duced by   the 
Birmingham 
T^epeilory 

theatre 

(Director,    Barry 
U.  Jackson). 


ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN 

PRODUCED     BY    THE     AUTHOR. 


By 

JOHN 

DRINKWATER 

'Play  presented  in 
'Uwo  Jicis 

and    Six     Scenes. 


Some   Opinions   of    the   Press 


TELEGRAPH : 

"  Of  all  the  new  plays  produced  in  London  during'  the 
last  few  years,  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  John  Drinkwater, 
is  the  only  one  that  merits  the  epithet  '  great.1  " 

NEWS     OF     THE     WORLD: 

"  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  the  Lyceum — brilliant,  perform- 
ance of  Drinkwater's  great  play — memories  of  the 
spacious  days  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  must  have  been 
awakened  in  hundreds  of  breasts.  .  .  .  there  cannot 
be  much  wrong  with  our  theatre-going  public  when  a 
throng  of  many  thousands  can  be  found  to  hang  on 
every  word  of  a  play  of  the  calibre  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

DAILY     MAIL  : 

"  Great  play — was  received  with  real  enthusiasm — 
no  piece  could  have  had  more  concentrated  attention 
or  more  genuine  applause  at  the  end  of  its  scenes — 
the  acting  was  brilliant  all  round." 

EVENING     NEWS  : 

'■  It  is  a  masterpiece — full  of  beauty  and  truth  put 
in  language  of  which  every  Englishman  may  be  proud 
— it  thrills  one  with  interest  in  great  principles  of 
morality  and  statecraft  that  >.s  usually  kept  for  love 
and  crime." 

EVENING     STANDARD : 

"  Abraham  Lincoln  is  an  engrossing,  invaluable  educa- 
tional play  :  noble  in  its  simplicity,  put  on  the  stage 
in  circumstance  and  detail  with  skill  and  sympathy-" 


ft 


0 


REFEREE: 

"  Since  Henry  Irving's  glorious  association  with  the 
Lyceum,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  play  by  a 
modern  author  to  be  produced  there,  is  John  Drink- 
water's  drama,  Abraham  Lincoln." 

STAR: 

"  One  of  the  most  significant  events  in  history  of  the 
modern  theatre — a  play  of  absorbing  interest ;  the 
audience  was  spellbound." 

DAILY     EXPRESS  : 

"  Tremendous  reception — classic  play — it  was  fine  to 
hear  the  sincere  cheers  ring  through  the  theatre." 

REYNOLDS  : 

"  The  play  ....  has  done  much  to  make  known  to 
our  people  something  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
men  and  finest  characters." 

DAILY     NEWS  : 

"  Full  of  dramatic  interest  from  first  to  last — utmost 
enthusiasm." 

CHRONICLE  : 

"  It  was  an  altogether  astonishing  event." 
LLOYD'S  : 

"The  reception  at  the  Lyceum  was  enthusiastic." 
PALL     MALL  : 

"  It  held  the  attention  of  the  house  all  the  time." 
WESTMINSTER     GAZETTE : 

"  Held  the  huge  audience  spellbound." 


POPULAR     PRICES. 


STALLS 

GRAND  CIRCLE          PIT  STALLS 

PIT    STALLS 

PIT 

GALLERY 

6/6,     5/-,     3/- 

Tax  1/-   Tax  9d.  Tax  6d. 

6/6,     4/-,      2/6            2/6 

Tax  1/-     Tax  9d.     Tax  6d.                 Tax  6d. 

2/- 

Tax  4d. 

1/6 

Tax  4d. 

9d. 

Tax  3d. 

Early  Door  2/6 

Early  Door  21- 

Early  Door  \j  - 

ALL    ABOVE     SEATS 

BOOKED,     NUMBERED     AND     RESERVED. 

Tax  6d. 

Tax  4d. 

Tax  3d. 

Acting  Manager  and  Treasurer  :    BERT  E.  HAMMOND. 

BOX   OFFICE   OPEN   DAILY    10    to   9.30. 


Stage  Manager:     CECIL  DE  LEE. 

TELEPHONE   7617    GERRARD. 
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(Continued  from  page  42.) 

been  playing  the  afternoon  on  which  which  I  was  present.  I 
saw  A.  E.  Matthews,  a  sound  actor,  and  he  avoided  the  air 
of  femininity  which  I  think  would  have  been  noticeable  in  du 
Mauriers'  interpretation  of  the  role.  Bull-Dog  Drummond  must 
have  escaped  from  the  pages  of  Ouida,  and  been  captured  by 
"  Sapper."  He  is  a  superlatively  fine  man.  Think  of  Ouida's 
Guardsmen  in  Under  Two  Flags,  the  dare-devil  hero  in  The 
Boys  of  England,  that  is,  if  you  are  old  enough  to  remember 
such  classic  literature,  and  you  have  the  hero's  characteristics 
in  a  nutshell.  If  you  are  very  early  Victorian  you  might 
recall  to  memory  dear  the  adventures  of  Valentine  Vox,  the 
Ventriloquist.  That  is  the  worst  of  entertainments  written 
by  amateurs  like  "  Sapper,"  they  are  so  horribly  reminiscent 

and  stagey  !     They  cause  the  judicious  to  grieve  and  the 

cynical  to  laugh.  The  one  grieves  for  the  drama  that  is 
mortified,  and  the  other  laughs  when  he  thinks  of  Hamlet's 
oration  to  the  players. 


When,  however,  theatre  managers  see  the  success  of  the 
"  picture  shows,"  can  one  resent  their  desire  to  go  one  better, 
that  is,  to  give  a  series  of  thrilling  scenes  with  spoken  words, 
instead  of  inanimate  forms  with  photographic  sentences. 
Out  to  Win  and  Bull-Dog  Drummond  are  picture  shows,  and 
not  dramatic  literature.  I  doubt  if  the  authors  of  either  could 
construct  a  drama  equal  to  the  worst  perpetrated  by  Grundy, 
Jones,  or  Pinero.  They  would  probably  say,  if  asked,  "  they 
didn't  want  to."     A  most  wise  and  judicious  answer. 


I  am  taking  the  production  tof  Bull-Dog  Drummond  more 
seriously  than  its  merits  justify,  for  the  reason  that  Gerald  du 
Maurier  should  be  an  actor-manager  of  the  George  Alexander — 
Charles  Wyndham  type.  He  has  a  wonderful  following — 
considering  his  limitations — and  he  should  be  a  controlling  fac- 
tor in  the"  development  of  native  art.  Both  Alexander  and 
Wyndham  did  much  for  contemporary  art ;  so  did  John  Hare 
and  Tree.     We  want  men  of  their  kind. 


1  was  amused  and  entertained  by  Bull-Dog  Drummond 
One  saw  the  dare-devil,  resourceful  hero;  his  comic  friends, 
and  the  bewitching  damsel  who  is  his  predestined  bride  ;  the 
masterly  "crook";  the  beautiful  lady  with  the  lightning  glances 
and  diaphanous  robes  ;  the  diabolical  man  of  science  and  his 
mysterious  myrmidons ;  traps  and  counter-traps,  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  heart  and  honesty. 

Of  such  is  Bull-Dog  Drummond,  a  real  schoolboy  entertain- 
ment, to  be  enjoyed  but  not  analysed.  It  pleased  me  to  see 
that  charming  young  actress,  the  best  of  her  kind,  Dorothy 
Tetley,  as  the  heroine,  and  Dorothy  Overend  gave  sinister 
attractiveness  to  the  role  of  the  naughty  Irma.  A  very  sound 
example  of  good  acting  was  contributed  by  Alfred  Drayton  as 
the  "  crook,"  and  Lewin  Mannering  succeeded  in  making 
every  one  hate  him  as  the  sinister  scientist. 

Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  must  be  hardly  put  to  it  to  retain  his 
position  on  the  stage.  As  a  source  of  entertainment  he  has 
outlived  the  men  of  his  generation,  and  the  question  is,  does 
he  appeal  to  the  generation  that  is  knocking  at  the  doors  ? 
He  has  been  associated  with  many  brilliant  failures,  but  he 
is  "  Our  Charlie  "  of  the  Referee,  and  to  attain  that  distinction 
he  must  have  achieved  an  enviable  reputation.  Neverthe- 
less, to  my  mind,  he  has  not  the  qualities  of  Cleopatra,  of 
whom  it  is  written  that  time  neither  withered  nor  staled  her 
physical  and  mental  attributes.  Charles  Hawtrey  has  a  par- 
ticularly taking  personality,  and  long  practice  has  enabled 
him  to  behave  with  a  commendable  lack  of  self-consciousness 
when  on  the  stage,  while  experience  has  given  him  the  com- 
mand of  many  touches  that  are  of  infinite  value  to  the  actor. 
He  is,  furthermore,  a  highly  successful  "  first-nighter,"  and 
if  the  flowers  that  bloom  on  those  occasions  were  not  such 
transient  "  bloomers,"  he  would  have  accomplished  a  record 
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Championships  that  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulldog- 
fa)  Shooting  out  the  light. 

(b)  Throwing  the  hammer. 

(c)  Carpet  beating  (with  villians). 

Gerald    du    Maurier   as    "  BULLDOG    DRUMMOND  " 
at  Wyndham's  Theatre. 


in  "  long  runs."  It  is  possible  that  in  Ambrose  Applejohn's 
Adventure  (Criterion,  July  19th,  1921),  will  meet  with  a  greater 
measure  of  good  fortune  than  that  which  attended  his  late  efforts 
at  the  Playhouse.  The  piece  is  of  the  hybrid  type,  but  the 
mix-up  is  of  a  diverting  character,  and  on  Mr.  Hawtrey's  shoul- 
ders rests  the  main  weight  of  the  diversions.  He,  that  is  Mr. 
Hawtrey,  has  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  in  his  middle- 
age-complacency  he  needs  adventure,  and  before  he  has  had 
time  to  deliberate  on  the  fact,  he  finds  himself  inundated  with 
a  very  ocean  of  adventure.  Through  this  sea  of  adventure  Mr. 
Hawtrey  pursues  his  way  with  inimitable  sang  froid,  and  to 
his  efforts  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  success  that  the 
piece  achieved.  Hawtrey  may  occasionally  pall  upon  one 
through  sheer  satiety,  but  as  a  new  factor  to  a  fresh  spectator 
he  is  a  veritable  monument  of  joy. 
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